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AMERICAN SCULPTURE AT THE EXPOSITION, II 

It is interesting that this year should bring to Paris three new 
equestrian statues by three American sculptors. I have just seen the 
model of Paul Bartlett's Lafayette, and I can now say without 
hesitation that every one of these three statues does honor to our 
country. They are masterly, from first to last, though as different 
as the temperaments of the sculptors who devised them. I do not 
believe that there are a half-dozen sculptors in Europe who can build 
up equestrian figures of the dignity and distinction which these three 
or four Americans have put into their work. I judge by what has 
been produced in the last twenty years. 

On either side of the Sherman, and back a little, as part of 
a cavalcade that follows in the air, rise the two groups of "Horse- 
Tamers" by MacMonnies, These are no lean horses of the battlefield, 
but great, rearing, decorative fellows which play their tricks and take 
astonishing poses in order to make picturesque sculptural bunches of 
themselves. It is wonderfully clever work, such as MacMonnies, alone 
of all Americans, can do. He keeps in step here with the methods 
of the French, and could give them lessons in their own art. These 
unruly animals remind one of Regnault's famous picture of "Autome- 
don with the Horses of Achilles" rather than of the sculptured 
"Chevaiix de Marly" on the Champs Elys£es, because there are two 
horses in each group, but the showman rides the one and holds up the 
other. They all do their part well; I do not see how they could be 
improved upon, if it is " color" and restlessness that is wanted. 

In another part of the building MacMonnies* enormous Army 
and Navy groups, also for Brooklyn, are being set up. They are 
not yet ready to be seen, but he has enough besides. Separated by 
the high pedestal of the Sherman, his Shakespeare and the far- 
famed "Bacchante" balance each other. Shakespeare stands firmly 
on his feet looking thoughtfully in the other direction. Mr. Saint 
Gaudens told me yesterday that he counted these two figures Mac- 
Monnies' greatest works. I think that I have failed heretofore to 
fully appreciate the rather archaic treatment of the Shakespeare, 
but I must acknowledge that it grows on me, while many things here 
which I used to admire have absolutely no further appeal. The figure 
is simple and straightforward, and it has the lasting quality of distinc- 
tion. Perhaps I am using this word too often, but it comes involun- 
tarily when one is comparing our sculpture here with much which 
neighbors it. 

The "Bacchante" is as radiant and joyous as ever, in spite of her 
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rebuffs in our frigid climate. She is great fun. MacMonnies' 
experiment in having his "Venus and Adonis" put in red marble 
does not seem to be altogether a success. At least I think I would 
take the liberty of touching out a white spot on Venus's nose and other 
curious mottlings which suggest that, like the tattooed woman, some 
one has had designs on her. Other fancies of the young sculptor's 
fertile brain are his grinning cupid standing on a globe, and the 




THE HORSE TAMER, BY FREDERICK MacMONNIES 



charming little fellow who struggles with a duck. The motif is a ven- 
erable one, probably as ancient as ducks, or at least coeval with boys, 
but never has it been treated more delightfully than here. It is 
a perfect little Verrochio that he has given us, in bronze of ancient 
green, just as the small fool cupid recalls Donatello. Around the 
pedestal upon which the tiny marauder stands are festoons of flowers 
and fruits, alternating with "ugly ducklings" caught up by their 
necks and uttering brazen squawks. 

Carl Bitter, of New York, has two groups of children upon some- 
what similar lines — very happy ideas for small fountains. Our coun- 
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try needs much of this genial pleasantry of art; sculpture should not 
be the exclusive possession of a gravestone trust. 

In this world of coquettish plastic notions— in it, but not of it 

rises George Barnard's group, "I Feel Two Natures Struggling 
within Me." The title is portentous, the work strenuous and enig- 
matic. It is the strangest product of American sculpture, and means 
nothing to the average citizen. * 

Here, as in Chicago, and in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
where the great marble is housed, 
the crowd passes merrily by with 
scarce a glance. Just opposite 
happens to be a little perturbed 
Saint Anthony with three nice 
winning visitors bending over the 
back of his chair. This "amusing" 
composition brings the gulf stream 
of humanity directly over to the 
French coast at this point. The 
naif contortions of the monk; the 
luxurious invitation of the fair ones, 
carved to fleshly perfection, tell 
a story which all can understand. 
It makes them giggle with joy. 
But the austere allegory of the 
"Two Natures" is beyond them. Its 
massive forms and tragic energy, 
compressed within the restrained 
lines of good sculpture, are per- 
fectly meaningless to the multitude. 
Once in a while an artist will pause 
and look with delight upon the 
extraordinary modeling of these 
giants. Now and then a thoughtful 
soul will respond and flash back 
upon the group a look of recogni- 
tion — the message of the earnest, 
pure-minded man who created' this great work has been understood. 

"The Hewer," that mighty fragment of another of Barnard's com- 
positions, a group so immense in size that I fancy it will never be 
resumed, is in the catalogue, but I have not yet seen it. 

Richard E. Brooks, of Boston, shows a well-modeled "Song 
of the Wave," a nude female figure, of some years ago. His statue 
of Colonel Cass, a new figure in the Boston Public Gardens, is a first 
class American soldier. It is so rare a thing at home to see a good 
military statue that we are all quite enthusiastic about this green- 
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bronze man who stands so calmly with folded arms, peering through 
keen eyes from under his slouch hat, and evidently having his opinion 
of all the fantastic contortionists around about. 

Mr. Barnhorn, of Cincinnati, shows his well-known " Magdalene," 
graceful, soft, and repentant as ever. 

Mr. Grafly's doings have been described and illustrated fully in 

Brush and Pencil so re- 
cently that I need only 
refer to that article. His 
most important works are 
all here, the "Symbol of 
Life," "From Generation 
to Generation," the por- 
traits of his wife and 
mother, and the great frag- 
ment "Vulture of War." 
They loc*k just as fine to 
me in Paris as in Philadel- 
phia or Chicago. 

Johannes Gelert's "Lit- 
tle Architects," the group 
of nude infants playing in 
the sand which we used to 
enjoy in Chicago, has been 
translated into marble with 
great success. I fancy that 
I see the artist's own loving 
touches in the stone. Such 
work is appreciated here. 

Mr. Roederbush, of New 
York, shows a group of bul- 
let-headed wrestlers, so dif- 
ferent from anything else 
American that I took it at 
first for an estray from 
some other country. It is 
the first thing that I have 
seen from this sculptor, 
and though the subject is not exactly on the highest plane, and 
beauty could hardly be claimed for the group, there is no question 
of -its vigor, nor of the artist's skill. It will be interesting to watch 
his evolution. 

While MacMonnies has seven numbers in the catalogue, and in 
reality nine pieces, his old rival, Paul Bartlett, shows but one, that 
sturdy Michael Angelo of the Congressional Library. However, 
Bartlett will have his inning on July 4th, when his Lafayette will 
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be unveiled in one of the choicest spots of all Paris. I believe that 
he will give them something worthy of the place. 

Climbing now the broad stairway which leads to the picture-gal- 
lery, we find at its head, in a position of honor, the Shaw memorial 
of Saint Gaudens, that greatest work of sculpture yet produced on 
American soil. It is good fortune to our country to have this splendid 
relief in Paris at this time. 
We owe Saint Gaudens a 
vote of thanks for his con- 
tribution to our national 
glory. From no other land 
does there come anything 
approaching the dignity of 
this grave, impressive work. 
Its rhythmic movement; its 
martial music, which we 
feel if we do not actually 
hear; its splendid leader, 
riding calmly with level 
eyes to his fate — here is 
sentiment that is legitimate 
and lofty. It clutches at 
one's heart. 

A little incongruous in 
this presence is a dancing- 
girl in low-relief, by Miss 
Janet Scudder; but crowded 
expositions make strange 
companions. I was much 
interested to see the prog- 
ress of an early pupil, who 
has had for some years the 
advantages of MacMonnies' 
criticisms. This relief, 
which is for a concert-hall, 
and other things of greater charm in her studio, mark Miss Scudder's 
artistic development. Her many friends in the West will be anxious 
to see some of her works in our exhibitions. 

Another who began with us in the Art Institute is Mrs. Carol 
Brooks MacNeil, who is turning her talent to the invention of quaint 
articles of household use. Her ingenious samovars, flask-supporters, 
and inkstands with sculptural features will delight the arts and crafts 
people when she gets home. They are very decorative and very 
original. Two of these, with a little " Giotto," all in bronze, consti- 
tute her exhibit. Still another former " pupil of the Art Institute of 
Chicago," as I read in the catalogue, is Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 
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whose two best little figures are here, the ''Young Mother" and the 
"Girl Dancing." These, with several small animal sculptures by 
Messrs. Proctor and Borglum, decorate the centers of the American 
halls of paintings. Mr. Saint Gaudens was interested to learn, the 
other day, that the first inspiration of the "potterines" came from the 
little figures of Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, shown in Chicago in 1893. 

He expressed sincere 
admiration for Mrs. 
Vonnoh's delightful 
bronzes. And then we 
went to look at the 
"Troubetzkoys." 

Scattered about here 
and there are other 
small works of varying 
excellence, among 
which I notice delicate 
reliefs by John Flana- 
gan; a trio of lion kit- 
tens lapping milk, by 
Eli Harvey; a clock of 
beautiful greenish 
bronze, by Miss Carrie 
Peddle, simple in mass 
and elaborate in its low- 
relief decorations; and 
an ingenious, though 
unwieldy, beer-mug of 
metal, by Miss Enid 
Yandell. The handle 
is a somewhat blas6 
siren, a sort of fin-de- 
sieele Lorelei. Upon 
the cover is perched a 
lovelorn fisherboy. 
When the cover swings 
back the infatuated 
youth makes an unexpected dash for his scaly lady friend, and though 
standing more or less on his head, is able to snatch a kiss from her 
tantalizing lips. It's a great idea! 

One regrets that Daniel French has nothing here in the Art 
Palace, that Herbert Adams did not send some of his poetic busts, 
that Olin L. Warner's truly sculptural art is not represented, that 
Niehaus and Donaghue's individual expressions, and Martiny's superb 
decorative fancies, were not included; but I trust that my readers are 
convinced, as I am, that the American display of sculpture in Paris 
does honor to our country. 

Lorado Taft. 
Paris, May 17th. 
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